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are formed there: without a naval station, however, on the Pacific, 
the force employed in the whale fishery, as well as in sealing, and the 
northwest trade, would, in the event of war, with a great maritime 
power, be, in some measure, lost to the Nation. But, that establish- 
ment made, it would afford a secure retreat to all our ships, and 
seamen, in that section of the globe; and the force, thus concentrated, 
might be used with effect against the trade, if not the fleets, or pos- 
sessions, of the enemy, in place of being driven to the Atlantic, or 
perhaps captured on their way. 

The establishment might be considered as a great bastion, command- 
ing the whole line of coast to the north and south; and it would have 
the same influence on that line which the bastions of a work have on 
its curtains, for the principles of defense are the same, whether applied 
to a small fortress, or to a line of frontier, or even an entire section 
of the globe. In the one case, the missiles used are bullets and 
cannon shot; in the other, ships and fleets. 
I have the honor to be, 

Sir, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant. 
To the Hon. John Floyd, TH. S. JESSUP. 

House of Eepresentatives. 



Letter of Dr. John McLoughlin to Oregon Statesman, June 8, 1852. 

A word of comment on the occasion of the production of the 
following remarkable document seems warranted. Though the 
author in his opening paragraph refers to the circumstances 
which impel him to write, he does not allow himself to disclose 
fully the conditions that called for an expression from him. 
Neither is it quite possible for the letter as a whole to disclose 
all that called for it. The occasion for this document grew 
out of what Dr. McLoughlin had done for Oregon and out of 
what at the peculiar juncture of affairs it would have been 
most meet for Oregon in 1852 to have done for Dr. McLough- 
lin. Though a private citizen and not a candidate for office, 
yet, and not of his own choosing, he was an issue. 

His spirit bears up sublimely under the crushing blows it 
had been receiving and his magnanimity charms. The docu- 
ment, as Mr. Himes remarks in submitting it, is a most appro- 
priate memorial paper, but as a comprehensive resume of his 
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relations to the making of Oregon by one who had been a cen- 
tral figure in Oregon history nearly to that date, it deserves 
a place in Oregon historical literature similar to that of 
Washington's farewell address in our national classics. 

That there was masterly opportuneness in the development 
of his plea (for such it was) is seen when studied in connec- 
tion with the measures to which he refers. It should have w^n 
redress. Alas ! for the honor of Oregon that it did not. 

Portland, Oregon, September 3, 1907. 
On this, the fiftieth anniversay of the death of Dr. John 
McLoughlin, the friend of the early pioneers of Oregon, it is 
fitting that a letter, which he wrote in June, 1852, which was 
recently discovered in the Oregon Statesman of June 8th of 
that year, be reproduced. At that time this paper was pub- 
lished in Oregon City, and its editor was Mr. Asahel Bush, 
the present well known banker of Salem. 

George H. Himes, 
Assistant Secretary Oregon Hist. Soc'y. 

The letter alluded to is as follows : 

Mr. Editor: Being frequently asked in the present excited state 
of the Territory [1852] my views and intended action at the polls as 
between the Whig and Democratic parties just now organizing, I beg 
to make a public reply. I do this to the end that no public act of 
mine touching the interests of the country may be made under cover, 
for I scorn deceit or duplicity in affairs concerning the welfare of 
others; and, I cannot, at this late day, depart from a rule alike 
dictated to my reason in early life, and which more than fifty years 
of experience has been commended to my riper judgment. 

I was born in Canada, and reared to manhood in the immediate 
vicinity of the United States, and from my earliest recollection I 
have found happy employment for many a leisure hour in studying the 
character of its people and the working of its institutions. Nor have 
I been indifferent to the two adverse systems of political thought and 
action dividing its inhabitants from the earliest formation of the 
government. The sympathies of my heart and the dictates of my 
understanding, more than thirty years ago, led me to look forward to 
a day when both my relations to others and the circumstances sur- 
rounding me would permit me to live under and enjoy the political 
blessings of a flag which, wherever it floats, whether over the land 
or the sea, is honored for the principles of justice lying at the founda- 
tion of the government it represents, and which shields from injury and 
dishonor all who claim its protection. 
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As is well known, my lot was cast, a long time ago, in the service 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Twenty-eight years since, I found 
myself on the soil of Oregon, in a responsible capacity, under that 
company, and called upon, from my peculiar relations to them and my 
sympathies with the American government, to discharge many delicate 
duties. As a subject of Great Britain, up to 30th of May, A. D. 1849, 
the date of declaring my intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, I claim to have discharged all just obligations to the govern- 
mtint of my birth; and, as an officer of the H. B. Co., up to the year 
1846, the period of my disconnection with it, I know that I was 
faithful to its interests as far as I could be without compromitting my 
sense of justice to others or turning a deaf ear to the calls of 
humanity. 

I early foresaw that the march of civilization and progress of 
peopling the American Territories, was westward and onward, and 
that but a few years would pass away before the whole valuable 
country between the Bocky Mountains and the Pacific, then used 
only as hunting and trapping grounds, and as the resting place of 
native tribes, must become the abode of another race — American. 
This could neither be successfully resisted, nor did I deem it politic or 
desirable to attempt it. In this spirit I prepared myself to encourage, 
hasten, and further what I thought would be not only attended with 
good, but inevitable. The absence of a cold and chilling policy calcu- 
lated to check and embarrass immigration to Oregon has subjected me 
in Europe to strictures as untrue as they have been unjust, but this I 
cannot wonder at or complain of, for it is the province of selfishness 
and conservatism to frown upon and discourage all liberal ideas and 
efforts from whatsoever source they may proceed. SucTi things do not, 
therefore, annoy me, and, if I can truly feel that in my day and 
generation I have done something, however slight, to advance the 
cause of civilization, freedom and true progress, I am abundantly 
repaid all the injury which the illiberal and unjust, in other lands, 
may have heretofore cast upon me, or may hereafter find it in their 
hearts with which to blacken my name and character. 

From 1824 to the present hour, I have spared neither time nor 
means, but liberally used both, to facilitate the settling of Oregon by 
whites; and, that it has been my good fortune to do much in years 
gone by to relieve distress and promote the comfort and happiness of 
immigrants, I may fearlessly assert, and for proof need only to refer 
to the candid and just Americans who first came to the country. And 
I may add with equal confidence, that by the policy pursued by me 
and the earliest cultivators of the soil in Oregon, mostly foreigners, 
this country was more easily reclaimed from the Indians and settled 
by whites, and with less loss of life than any new territory of the 
United States. In this manner nearly a quarter of a century passed 
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away. Congress at length sent us an organic law, and in its sense of 
justice permitted those foreigners then within its limits to have a 
voice or vote in the conduct of public affairs on declaring their inten- 
tions to become citizens. At the earliest moment possible after the 
United States laws were extended over us, I availed myself, in good 
faith, of this opportunity; but, mark the sequel! The first Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the very men we aided to elect, passed an act seeking 
to disfranchise those of us whose accident it was to have been born 
on foreign soil, although our manhood and strength had been spent 
and wasted during almost a whole generation in preparing Oregon as 
a home for civilized man. And, while it is true that, from another 
and juster source, this injury has been since partially repaired, it still 
marks the temper with which our early devotion to the country and 
its pioneer settlers has been treated. Not content with this, Congress 
was unnaturally induced, through false representations coming from 
men high in authority, to insert a clause in the land bill which deprives 
the children of such as happen to be born on foreign soil of all rights 
to their land claims, while the half-breed offspring of native Americans 
get title to theirs, and in addition, my own claim and home, and the 
only one I have on earth, was reserved; and, as if to propitiate the 
intended outrage upon me individually, and to approve the good and 
the just, an appeal was made to their sense of the value of education 
by donating this home of mine, and last resting place, to the endow- 
ment and uses of a university! Need I refer to the foul means used to 
attain this end from the American Congress? One example only is 
sufficient to show the turpitude of the rest; it was unblushingly stated 
that I continued to be a British subject and refused to take steps to 
become naturalized, when it was notorious throughout the entire Ter- 
ritory that I had publicly declared and filed my intention to become 
a citizen of the United States in the court of Claskamas County on the 
30th day of May, 1849, a year and a half before the passage of the 
land law! This is painful, and I cannot dwell upon it if I would. I 
turn to legislative acts more pleasing; and, with deference to the opin- 
ions of many others, to what I submit is generally conceded to have 
been more honorable and just. In the estimation of the Legislative 
Assembly of 1850-51, no purpose, however garnished with a praise- 
worthy profession, could justify wrong; and, in this tone of political 
morality, refused to accept of the donation, and sought to confirm, 
by the passage of an act, to the purchasers what had been bought of 
me in good faith, although in conflict with the rigorous law of 27th 
September, 1850, which, by its terms, would persecute and take from 
me, without consent, in my declining years, my home and private 
property for the ostensible public use of educating the rising genera- 
tion. As far as that body went in doing what was right, I feel deeply 
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gratified; but, with due respect, I would suggest that more than that 
was demanded at their hands. As the grand inquest for the Territory, 
and speaking for its people, did not the voice of public justice on 
behalf of the injured, demand that they should call The attention of 
Congress to the unequal operation of the donation law in its discrimi- 
nation against the children of men who would, if they could, have been 
born under the American flag, but were prevented by an inexorable 
destiny? And ought they not to have called the attention of Congress 
to the facts of my situation, and thus have sought to relieve me from 
a misfortune which I did not dream was pending over my head until 
when, unseen and unheard, thousands of miles away from Washington, 
it was precipitated upon me and mine just as I was stepping into the 
grave and least prepared to meet and avert the consequences of such 
a stunning calamity? But I did not complain, and was thankful 'even 
for the little that the people of Oregon were willing to do for me 
through their chosen representatives. After this, and while my heart 
was full of gratitude for the past, the Legislative Assembly of 1851-52, 
in session at Salem, came, and that body, to my disappointment and 
mortification, passed an act accepting of the congressional donation 
of my claim and took steps towards driving me from its possession! 

Was this deserved, and did I merit it? And over and above all, was 
this called for by the honest, just and candid public opinion of Oregon's 
inhabitants? These are the questions I ask of the people; and as I do 
so, I commune with my own heart, and review my past career and 
history in the Territory, until, getting no other satisfactory answer 
than from my sense of rectitude, I find myself fast passing away to a 
seat of final judgment which can never fail to punish iniquity and 
reward well-doing. But I do not, nor will I despair. God is just; and 
I have ever cherished from my youth up, undoubted and undoubting 
confidence in the sober reflections and ultimate sense of justice of all 
His creatures. I trust to yet live and see in my case, as often during 
my day in that of others, ample justice achieved, and that cheers and 
consoles me in the midst of present affliction. 

At one time, bowed down with care, I had almost come to the con- 
clusion to take no further interest in the public affairs of the Terri- 
tory, but, as in every act of my life, the best interest of the country, 
founded on justice, has been the rule of my conduct, I feel, on further 
thought, to recall that determination. The Territory is deeply agitated 
with questions involving important governmental principles. The 
Democratic party is seeking — through the zeal and activity of its 
most prominent members — to attain an organization so as to act 
efficiently hereafter in the Territory in the maintenance and support 
of its principles. In such a struggle I cannot be an idle spectator. My 
sentiments, in politics, are, and have been for many years, democratic; 
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and I heartily approve of an organization of the party, and sliall 
cordially support, with my vote, the Democratic ticket for Clackamas 
County. I shall do this for the double reason of duty to a party whose 
principles I cherish, and in the firm belief that the judges of the courts 
have rightfully nothing to do with the law locating the seat of govern- 
ment, and that the ballot box will be the earliest and safest umpire to 
dispose of that vexed question. In voting for the ticket of the 
Democratic county convention of Clackamas, I do not do so in all 
cases from a choice of the persons on it, but because it is a safe and 
salutary usage of that party to support the regularly appointed 
nominees. 

In conclusion, I will say that the acts of individuals, nominally 
Democratic, in the attempt to prostrate my character and take away 
the accumulations of my long life of industry, I in no way hold the 
Democratic party responsible for, inasmuch as that party has hereto- 
fore never been organized in the Territory, and I am not mistaken in 
the fact that its noble and elevated doctrines lead to no such prac- 
tices, but, on the contrary, tends to the promotion of equal and 
exact justice to all. 

Yours, very truly, 

JOHN MeLOUGHLIN. 



